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SECONDARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
IN ENGLAND 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of California 


The State and Education: Description 


NGLAND never has had, and does not have yet 
(1926), an organization of her schools into what 
can legitimately be termed a national school sys- 

State responsibility for education has always 
been blocked off, limited, to certain age-periods, or to 
certain social classes, or to some selected or assigned 
types of instruction. Complete, continuous, and con- 
secutive responsibility from the bottom to the top of a 
connected and progressive plan of educational oppor- 
tunity has never developed in England. Naturally, her 
authority has been of a sort with her responsibility. 
The method and extent of financial support for educa- 
tion has been governed by her accepted responsibility. 
As a result, no organized, correlated, national system 
has ever been possible, and will not obtain until Eng- 
land accepts full responsibility in the matter of com- 
plete educational advantages for all her citizens. Any 
description of organization for educational purposes 
within the nation will, therefore, be incomplete because 


tem. 


England believes in a large measure of individual initi- 
ative in the matter of education. The Fisher Act 
(1918), has done much towards pointing out the way 
to more complete government participation in educa- 
tional provision; nevertheless, even by following this 
lead it will be several years before the schools of Eng- 
land can be spoken of as nationalized. 


The Central Authority: As a Whole 


Such responsibility as the state accepts for the 
superintendence of matters relating to education in 
England and Wales is, by the Education Act, 1921, 
vested in the Department of National Government 
known as the Board of Education, which derives its 
power and authority, therefore, from Parliament, the 
point of focus for educational authority in England. 
The Board is made up of eight members; the Minister 
of Education (who is President of the Board), the five 
Secretaries of State, the First Commissioner of the 
Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
body has never met since its creation by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1899. This Act consolidated the Committee 


of the Privy Council, the Science and Art Department, 
and the Charity Commission, on the recommendation 
of the Bryce Commission (1895), into this Board. It 
is, therefore, a paper board with definite legal powers. 
Its work is done by (a) the Minister of Education, (b) 
a Departmental Committee, (c) a Consultative Com- 
mittee, (d) a group known as “His Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors,” and (e) various subordinate officials, Examiners, 
etc. 
The Minister of Education 


The Minister of Education is President of the Board 
and is appointed by the King, has a seat in the Cabinet, 
and is usually a layman. 
Hon. H. A. L. Fisher as Minister gave rise to a strong 
sentiment in favor of schoolmen for this position, but 
tradition has so far been too strong a factor so that 
only by chance,—as in the case of Mr. Fisher,—does 


The marked success of the 


the teaching profession have a chance at the office. 


The Consultative Committee 


The Consultative Committee is a legally constituted 
body of twenty-one members representative of a great 
variety of educational interests, whose function it is to 
study educational problems assigned to it by the Board 
and report its findings. Its members are appointed by 
the President of the Board. This is one of the busy 
committees and one which has been engaged in the 
study of many and important problems of education. 
Only problems of domestic import fall within its 
province for such investigation and report. It exer- 
cises purely investigational functions, having no au- 
thority to initiate or even recommend legislation. 
While legally constituted, its duties are not set by law 
but are determined by the Board according to its wishes 
and needs. 

Inspectors . 


For purposes of inspection the whole country is di- 
vided into nine areas and within each area there are 
three rather illogical divisions of education ;—one for 
elementary schools, one for technical and continuation 
schools, and one for secondary schools and _ pupil- 
teacher centers. His Majesty’s Inspectors are ap- 
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pointed by the Board for an indeterminate period, 
which usually means for life, are well paid, are retired 
with a pension at age sixty-five, and throughout their 
career hold a desirable social position in their respective 
communities. 


The Departmental Committee 


There is also an appointed Departmental Committee 
of Special Inquiries and Reports, which studies and 
interprets for the Board, at its request, educational con- 
ditions and movements the world over, thus helping to 
keep the Board broadly informed and less liable to fall 
into a too narrow provincialism. 


Other Officials 


The other officials, under the appointment and direc- 
tion of the Board may, perhaps, be classed under the 
general head of Examiners. It is they who gather and 
compile the reports, regulations, teacher-suggestions, 
etc., of various sorts. 


Distinctive Feature 


Of all the work performed by this variety of agencies 
that of the secondary school inspectors is the most dis- 
tinctive. Inspection of secondary schools is of two 
kinds,—district inspection, and full inspection. In the 
first instance the work is more general and has to do 
with such administrative features and general policies 
of education as affect secondary schools. It is general, 
overview, in nature. In the second instance the work 
is intensive, sympathetic, direct. The school to be in- 
spected is given ample notice in advance. From two 
to four, six, or eight inspectors assemble and over a 
period of never less than two or more than five days 
the work of the school is carefully investigated. Fol- 
lowing this full inspection a conference of the school 
managers, the head of the school, and the inspectors is 
held, out of which meeting evolves a series of concrete 
suggestions to the teachers and the managers for im- 
provements or for experiment. Naturally such full in- 
spection can be held only at rather long intervals, possi- 
bly once in four or five years. That this type of inspec- 
tion is successful is attested by the fact that even 
though many of the heads of private schools, and of a 
considerable number of the public schools have been 
vigorously opposed to inspection and are fearful of 
bureaucratic control by the state, nevertheless the num- 
ber of such schools seeking inspection has been gradu- 
ally increasing, and the inspectors have made friends 
of potential enemies to state supervision. No doubt the 
tact of the inspectors has had much to do with the 


success of the plan, but the open conference feature 


has also been a powerful factor in securing its ap- 
proval. Evidently the official nature of the inspection 
has been forced into the background by the sympa- 
thetic understanding of difficulties by the inspectors 
and the honest desire to be helpful in a positive and 
constructive way, rather than to be mere finders of 
faults and weaknesses, attitudes which have character- 
ized the activities of the secondary school inspectors 
particularly. No doubt in the system of inspection as 
carried on in England there is a measure of per- 
functory performance of duties, there may be partiality 
and toadying ; on the whole, however, one is impressed 
with the excellent quality of those who are intrusted 
with this duty, as well as with the commendable results 
which they have achieved. 


The Local Authorities: General Statement 


The local bodies in control of elementary, of second- 
ary and other forms of higher education are the Coun- 
cils of the various administrative areas, and each of 
these is termed by law, the Local Education Authority. 
The Councils may, or may not, as they think fit, dele- 
gate to education committees of the Councils such 
powers touching education as they deem wise or neces- 
sary “except the power of raising a rate or borrowing 
money.” The administrative areas are of four types: 
Counties, County Boroughs, Boroughs, and Urban 
Districts. Each of these areas is a political division 
for purposes of governmental administration. 


Four Types 


The County Council, which is the administrative 
body for the County as a governmental area, working 
through its education committee, is the local education 
Within a 
county there may be one or more county boroughs, i.e., 
largely population centers, which administer certain 
Each of these county 


authority as respects the county concerned. 


affairs also through a council. 
borough councils is the local education authority for 
purposes of higher education as respects the county 
borough in question, and it works in like manner 
through an education committee—if it so chooses. 
There may be also still smaller population centers 
known as boroughs, and still others known as urban 
districts, which administer certain of their own affairs. 
The councils of these last two areas have like authority 
with county councils to spend such sums as they think 
fit for education, but in the case of expenditures for 
higher education it is on the provision that the amount 
raised by taxation necessary for this purpose shall not 
be more for any one year than would be produced by 
a tax of one penny in a pound. It is to be noted that 
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all four types of councils are the local education au- 
thorities for elementary education in their respective 
areas. The conditions for higher education are slightly 
qualified, as indicated. London constitutes a special 
case. It has its own county council but includes por- 
tions of several counties (geographically). It, there- 
fore, administers its affairs concerning higher educa- 
tion under the provisions for county councils. 


Education Committees 

In making up the education committees of the coun- 
cils,—and they need not be separate committees for 
elementary and for higher education,—the councils 
must appoint a majority of the committee members 
directly from the membership of the council, unless a 
given council determines otherwise. It may also ap- 
point on the committee representatives of other bodies, 
i.e., teacher organizations, religious denominations, etc., 
when such bodies recommend, and when it seems desir- 
able. It must include women as well as men in appoint- 
ments to membership. Joint committees may be consti- 
tuted by councils of two or more areas. The councils 
are to make the rules and regulations governing such 
committees. Chairmen of these committees in case of 
a tie have a second or casting vote. Signed minutes of 
all meetings of the committees must be kept and when 
so signed must be received as evidence in court. Quali- 
fications for membership on the committee are gov- 
erned by qualifications of a council member, except that 
holding office or teaching in a school maintained or 
aided by the council does not debar from membership 
on the education committee. 


Jurisdiction 

The local education authority, i.e., the councils of 
the government areas described above, working 
through their respective education committees have 
legal authority to consider the educational needs of 
their areas and, after consultation and agreement with 
the Board of Education, to supply outright or to aid 
the supply of higher education, and to promote gen- 
eral coordination of all forms of education in their 
respective areas, “having at all times due regard for 
such educational facilities as are already provided by 
other means.”” To this end they may use funds accru- 
ing to them under certain stated revenue acts, and 
spend “such other sums as they think fit.” They are, 
that is, the authorities in control of education in their 
areas subject to restrictions imposed by law and to the 
general authority of the Board of Education. 


Inspection 
These local education authorities have their own 
inspectors who supervise the work within the local areas 


for purposes of local administration. Such other offi- 
cers and assistants as the local education authorities 
deem necessary for efficient administration of the 
schools are of course allowed under the blanket pro- 
vision by which the councils are given authority to 
manage education within the,respective areas. 


Classification of Schools: Definitions 


So far as classification is possible, schools may be 
considered under two heads, viz., elementary schools 
and higher education. In order to arrive at the legal 
English definition of higher education it is necessary 
to give the legal definition of elementary schools. Ac- 
cording to Section 170, sub-section (1) of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921: 

The expression “elementary school” means (except in the 
case of courses of advanced instruction given in pursuance of 
this act) a school or department of a school at which elementary 
education is the principal part of the education there given, 
and does not include any school or department of a school 
at which the ordinary payments in respect of instruction from 
each scholar exceed nine pence a week, or any school carried 
on as an evening school under the regulations of the board of 


education, or a continuation school. P 


In Section 170, sub-section (3) of the same act, 
higher education is thus legally defined: 

The expression “higher education” means education other 
than elementary education. 


These definitions are very unsatisfactory since they 
both use as the essence of their meaning a term which 
itself needs to be defined, viz., elementary education. 
At no place does the law define elementary education 
and, therefore, one cannot get clear legal distinction 
between elementary and higher education. What a 
weekly payment of more than a ninepence has to do 
with defining an elementary school only an Englishman 
knows, and he doesn’t know, he only feels the meaning. 
There would seem to be the implication that an ele- 
mentary school is one attended by children whose 
parents are too poor to pay a sum in excess of nine- 
The fact that 
other schools, in which the subjects taught are the same 
as those in the elementary schools but which charge fees 
in excess of ninepence per week, are designated Pre- 
paratory schools, also throws some light on the problem 


pence per week for their education. 


of definition. The law, however,’does not take cog- 
nizance of these implications and insinuations. How- 
ever, discussed by the board in its official reports, and 
presented in statistical statements as publications of the 
board one finds classified headings which make it pos- 
sible to analyze out of these documents the following 
institutions as those, the instruction in which is con- 
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pointed by the Board for an indeterminate period, 
which usually means for life, are well paid, are retired 
with a pension at age sixty-five, and throughout their 
career hold a desirable social position in their respective 
communities. 


The Departmental Committee 


There is also an appointed Departmental Committee 
of Special Inquiries and Reports? which studies and 
interprets for the Board, at its request, educational con- 


ditions and movements the world over, thus helping to 
keep the Board broadly informed and less liable to fall 


into a too narrow provincialism. 


Other Officials 


The other officials, under the appointment and direc- 
tion of the Board may, perhaps, be classed under the 
general head of Examiners. It is they who gather and 
compile the reports, regulations, teacher-suggestions, 
etc., of various sorts. 


Distinctive Feature 


Of all the work performed by this variety of agencies 
that of the secondary school inspectors is the most dis- 
tinctive. Inspection of secondary schools is of two 
In the 


first instance the work is more general and has to do 


kinds,—<district inspection, and full inspection 


with such administrative features and general policies 
of education as affect secondary schools. It is general, 
overview, in nature. In the second instance the work 
is intensive, sympathetic, direct. The school to be in 
spected is given ample notice in advance. From two 
to four, six, or eight inspectors assemble and over a 
period of never less than two or more than five days 
the work of the school is carefully investigated. Fol- 
lowing this full inspection a conference of the school 
managers, the head of the school, and the inspectors is 
held, out of which meeting evolves a series of concrete 
suggestions to the teachers and the managers for im- 
Naturally such full in- 


spection can be held only at rather long intervals, possi- 


provements or for experiment 


bly once in four or five years. That this type of inspec- 
tion is successful is attested by the fact that even 
though many of the heads of private schools, and of a 
considerable number of the public schools have been 
vigorously opposed to inspection and are fearful of 
bureaucratic control by the state, nevertheless the num- 
ber of such schools seeking inspection has been gradu- 
ally increasing, and the inspectors have made friends 
of potential enemies to state supervision. No doubt the 
tact of the inspectors has had much to do with the 
success of the plan, but the open conference feature 


has also been a powerful factor in securing its ap 
proval. Evidently the official nature of the inspection 
has been forced into the background by the sympa 
thetic understanding of difficulties by the inspectors 
and the honest desire to be helpful in a positive and 
constructive way, rather than to be mere finders «of 
faults and weaknesses, attitudes which have character 
ized the activities of the secondary school inspecto: 

particularly. No doubt in the system of inspection a- 
carried on in England there is a measure of pe: 

functory performance of duties, there may be partiali: 

and toadying ; on the whole, however, one is impress: 

with the excellent quality of those who are intruste’| 
with this duty, as well as with the commendable resu!'- 
which they have achieved. 


The Local Authorities: General Statement 


The local bodies in control of elementary, of second 
ary and other forms of higher education are the Cou: 
cils of the various administrative areas, and each of 
these is termed by law, the Local Education Authorit 
The Councils may, or may not, as they think fit, del 
gate to education committees of the Councils su 
powers touching education as they deem wise or neces 
sary “except the power of raising a rate or borrowin 
The administrative areas are of four types 
Counties, County Boroughs, Boroughs, and Urba 
Districts. Each of these areas is a political divisio: 
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for purposes of governmental administration. 


Four Types 


The County Council, which is the administratiy 
body for the County as a governmental area, worki: 
through its education committee, is the local educati 
authority as respects the county concerned. Within 
county there may be one or more county boroughs, i.e 
largely population centers, which administer certa! 
affairs also through a council. Each of these count 
borough councils is the local education authority fo: 
purposes of higher education as respects the count 
borough in question, and it works in like manne: 
through an education committee—if it so choose: 
There may be also still smaller population center 
known as boroughs, and still others known as urba: 
districts, which administer certain of their own affair: 
The councils of these last two areas have like authorit 
with county councils to spend such sums as they thin! 
fit for education, but in the case of expenditures fo 
higher education it is on the provision that the amoun’ 
raised by taxation necessary for this purpose shall no’ 
be more for any one year than would be produced b 
a tax of one penny in a pound. It is to be noted tha 
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all four types of councils are the local education au- 
thorities for elementary education in their respective 
areas. The conditions for higher education are slightly 
qualified, as indicated. London constitutes a special 
case. It has its own county council but includes por- 
tions of several counties (geographically). It, there- 
fore, administers its affairs concerning higher educa- 
tion under the provisions for county councils. 


Education Committees 

In making up the education committees of the coun- 
cils—and they need not be separate committees for 
elementary and for higher education,—the councils 
must appoint a majority of the committee members 
directly from the membership of the council, unless a 
given council determines otherwise. It may also ap- 
point on the committee representatives of other bodies, 
i.e., teacher organizations, religious denominations, etc., 
when such bodies recommend, and when it seems desir- 
able. It must include women as well as men in appoint- 
ments to membership. Joint committees may be consti- 
tuted by councils of two or more areas. The councils 
are to make the rules and regulations governing such 
committees. Chairmen of these committees in case of 
a tie have a second or casting vote. Signed minutes of 
all meetings of the committees must be kept and when 
so signed must be received as evidence in court. Quali- 
fications for membership on the committee are gov- 
erned by qualifications of a council member, except that 
holding office or teaching in a school maintained or 
aided by the council does not debar from membership 
on the education committee. 

Jurisdiction 

The local education authority, i.e., the councils of 
the 
through their respective education committees have 


government areas described above, working 
legal authority to consider the educational needs of 
their areas and, after consultation and agreement with 
the Board of Education, to supply outright or to aid 
the supply of higher education, and to promote gen- 


eral coérdination of all forms of education in their 


respective areas, “having at all times due regard for 


such educational facilities as are already provided by 
other means.” To this end they may use funds accru- 
ing to them under certain stated revenue acts, and 
spend “such other sums as they think fit.” They are, 
that is, the authorities in control of education in their 
areas subject to restrictions imposed by law and to the 
general authority of the Board of Education. 


Inspection 
These local’ education authorities have their own 


inspectors who supervise the work within the local areas 


for purposes of local administration. Such other offi- 
cers and assistants as the local education authorities 
deem necessary for efficient administration of the 
schools are of course allowed under the blanket pro- 
vision by which the councils are given authority to 
manage education within the respective areas. 


Classification of Schools: Definitions 


So far as classification is possible, schools may be 
considered under two heads, viz., elementary schools 
and higher education. In order to arrive at the legal 
English definition of higher education it is necessary 
to give the legal definition of elementary schools. Ac- 
cording to Section 170, sub-section (1) of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921: 

The expression “elementary school” means (except in the 
case of courses of advanced instruction given in pursuance of 
this act) a school or department of a school at which elementary 
education is the principal part of the education there given, 
and does not include any school or department of a school 
at which the ordinary payments in respect of instruction from 
each scholar exceed nine pence a week, or any school carried 
on as an evening school under the regulations of the board of 
education, or a continuation school. 


In Section 170, sub-section (3) of the same act, 
higher education is thus legally defined : 


The expression “higher education” means education other 
than elementary education. 


These definitions are very unsatisfactory since they 
both use as the essence of their meaning a term which 
itself needs to be defined, viz., elementary education. 
At no place does the law define elementary education 
and, therefore, one cannot get clear legal distinction 
between elementary and higher education. What a 
weekly payment of more than a ninepence has to do 
with defining an elementary school only an Englishman 
knows, and he doesn’t know, he only feels the meaning. 
There would seem to be the implication that an ele- 
mentary school is one attended by children whose 
parents are too poor to pay a sum in excess of nine- 
The fact that 
other schools, in which the subjects taught are the same 


pence per week for their education. 


as those in the elementary schools but which charge fees 
in excess of ninepence per week, are designated Pre- 
paratory schools, also throws some light on the problem 
The law, however, does not take cog- 
How- 


of definition. 
nizance of these implications and insinuations. 
ever, discussed by the board in its official reports, and 
presented in statistical statements as publications of the 
board one finds classified headings which make it pos- 
sible to analyze out of these documents the following 
institutions as those, the instruction in which is con- 
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sidered by the board to be sufficiently differentiated 
from elementary education to be classed as higher edu- 
cation. The word higher seems to carry with it an 
idea of social as well as of intellectual stratification. 


Tabular Presentation 


Secondary and Preparatory Institutions 
Council Schools 


Roman Catholic Schools 


Foundation and Other Schools 


Endowed Schools 

Grammar Schools 

Private-Venture Schools 

Great Public Schools 

Imitators of the Great Public or so-called Public. Schools 


Welsh Intermediate Schools 


Institutions for Further Education and Training 


Technical Institution Courses and Courses of Ad- 
vanced Instruction in Arts 
Junior Technical Schools 
Day Technical Classes 
Senior Technical Schools 
Schools of Nautical Training 
Schools of Art 
Art Classes 
Part-Time Technical and Other Instruction 
Ordinary Continuation or Technical Courses 
Part-Time Technical Courses 
Non-Vocational Courses for Adults other than 
University Tutorial Classes 
Evening Continuation Courses 
Day Continuation Courses 
Part-Time Courses for Teachers 


University Tutorial Classes 


Higher Education 


It is these institutions just named which are meant 
in England when reference is made to higher educa- 
tion. Some of the work done in some of these schools 
deals with “the rudiments” or “the fundamentals,” yet 
they are classed in the grade of higher education. Even 
if one includes as public schools all manner and every 
type of Foundation Schools it is at once evident that 
England is providing a very extensive offering in edu- 
cation beyond the work in common things at schools 
other than the far-famed Great Public Schools. The 
Welsh Intermediate Schools operate under a separate 
act and should be treated separately. 


Relation of Schools 
The diagram presented as Figure | is an attempt to 


which exist between the different types of schools 
Briefly described, it shows that all children must a: 
tend an elementary school, or equivalent, from five 1 
fourteen years of age. At age eleven a break occu: 
when it becomes possible for children to ascend in 
higher grade or central schools, or into seconda:, 
schools. The diagram does not show it, but a secon! 
chance is given the so-called “late bloomers” at av: 
thirteen to pass from elementary or preparatory schi | 
to some form of higher institution. The modus op: 

andi is the usual English one of examinations. Chil: 
ren who fail to secure piaces as the result of th: 

examinations are obliged to return to elementary scho || 
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present graphically the relations, or lack of them, 


Ficure 1 


RELATION OF SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 


(or equivalent), and remain there until they reach t! 
legal age for leaving. After leaving school, no matt: 
which one or at what age, the various kinds of uni 
versity or technical institutions and classes are open ; 
further educational privilege. Opportunity, howev: 
for free education, after the years of the elementa: 
or the central, or the higher grade schools is decided 


limited and confined to those who demonstrate a pa 
ticular fitness for such advanced privilege. The ov 
lapping of the years in the different types of schoo; 
shows clearly that in England there is not the co: 
ception of education as a continuous process, but t! 


there is, rather, the conception that education is a matt: 
of pupil arrangement in strata according to some mor 
or less artificial standards or criteria. 


Details concer: 
ing the administration of these relations will appear ; 
appropriate points. 


Enough has been presented | 


show the lack of organic relations between the man 
and varied types of schools. 


Summary 


Summing it all up, therefore, it would appear th: 
England offers advantages for education beyond thos 
elements which should be common to all through th 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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HE BASIS for enabling high school pupils to 

develop the ability to participate intelligently in 

directing their own extra-curricular affairs is in 
the organization of home rooms.” It is the duty of the 
school “to teach pupils to do better the things they are 
going to do anyway,” and also the school “must reveal 
higher types of activities and make them both desirable 
and to & certain extent possible.” Much has been writ- 
ten on this phase of extra-curricular activities. It is 
interesting to note the variety of plans that have been 
worked out, 

Last year the schedule in the Salisbury High School 
called for a fifty-minute activity period daily at 10:40. 
On Tuesday and Thursday of each week the entire 
school met in the auditorium for a general program. 
On each Friday the various activity clubs met. On 
Monday and Wednesday the pupils remained in their 
home rooms. Each home room teacher was advised 
to have a worth-while program. 

A general committee worked out plans for the audi- 
torium assembly programs. They were mainly out- 
growths of the class or extra-curricular activities of 
the school. Some outside speakers and artists were 
brought in to emphasize a particular week or idea the 
school wished to promote. 

The various activity clubs holding meetings on Fri- 
day were all guided as wisely as possible by faculty 
advisors, who tried to keep in mind that to develop the 
pupil he must learn by doing. It was the desire of the 
school authorities to provide organizations to meet the 
needs of all the students. It was also desired that no 
students be allowed to take part in too many activities. 


The general results of this daily period of fifty min- 
utes were considered good. There was a feeling, how- 
ever, that the least worth-while results were noted in 
the home room programs. It was admitted that the 
idea was good and that the home room was the natural 
place to form intimate contacts and associations for the 
individuals and groups. This room organization 
offered opportunities to promote ideals and ideas much 
more readily than a mass organization. There seemed 
to be a weakness somewhere. The main reason the 
period had not been a success seemed to be a lack of 
knowledge of its objectives and possibilities. This 
year a committee was appointed to inform itself and 
formulate suggestions and plans for these home room 


HOME ROOM ACTIVITIES 


By JULIA WHARTON GROVES 
The Salisbury, N. C., High School 


days. The following report was drawn up and placed 
in the hands of each home room teacher. 


Home Room 


1. Definition: The home room is that division of 
unit into which the school is divided for the purpose 
of enabling pupils to participate intelligently in direct- 
ing their own extra-curricular affairs with results satis- 
fying to themselves, and for administrative purposes. 

2. The underlying principles are in general: 

(1) “It is the duty of the school to teach pupils to 
do better the desirable things they are going to do 
anyway.” 

(2) “The school must reveal higher types of ac- 
tivity and make them both desirable and to a certain 
extent possible.” 

3. The objectives of the home room are: 

(1) To furnish opportunity for the individual 
pupil to develop the qualities of a good citizen. 

(2) To furnish opportunity for individual partici- 
pation in the “desirable things they are going to do 
anyway.” 

(3) To supply congenial, efficient guidance of extra- 
curricular activities. 

(4) To develop a proper and wholesome school 
spirit. 

(5) To capitalize worthy achievements. 

(6) To encourage the pupil’s development of initi- 
ative, scholarship, leadership, self-control, comradeship, 
cooperation, self-expression, proper ideals, right habits, 
community and national interests, regard for others, 
proper manners, efficiency, responsibility, respect for 
authority, and appreciations. 

(7) To develop social service, physical well-being, 
and spiritual life. 

4. Organization within the room: 

(1) Officers: Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Home Room Advisor. 

(2) Representatives to Extra-Curricular Activities : 
Banker, Athletic Secretary, Echo Reporter, Girls 
Council, etc. 

(3) Committees: Program, House Keeping, Citi- 
zenship and any other committees considered necessary. 

5. Time of Meetings: 

(1) Wednesday at the Activity Period. (Each 
home room teacher to have charge of the Monday 
program. ) 


| 
‘ 
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6. Suggestions : 
(1) General or common elements : 


Stimulation of 
activities, 


individual pupil participation in 
information about school activities, cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular; educational, vocational, 
ethical, and social guidance for individual and group; 
ways and means of improving the school, making of 
budgets ; appreciation of importance of health ; analysis 
of characteristics expected of officers or leaders; and 
application of parliamentary procedure. 

(2) Specific elements : 

(a) Freshman Year: Series of information about 
school, parliamentary practice, study of courses of 
study, recognition of all outstanding achievements, 
health program, and budgets. 

(b) Sophomore Year: Citizenship, parliamentary 
practice, and vocational guidance. 

(c) Junior Year: Avocations, appropriate dress and 
behavior for all occasions, duties of host and hostess, 
duties of guests, study of types of entertainments, 
study of college entrance requirements, and the manage- 
ment, selection and technique of plays. 

(d) Senior Year: Personal behavior and profession, 
relation of health to success in life work, study of types 
of colleges, methods of financing senior activities. 

7. Values: Almost every aim in education is touched 
by use of home room period 

(1) Health as developed by talks, health programs, 
etc. 

(2) Worthy use of leisure time by acquisition of 
industrious habits, proper social relations, appreciation 
of better amusements. 

(3) Worthy home membership by codperation for 
common good, assumption of responsibility. 

(4) Development of ethical character by stimulating 
interest in school standards, ideals, scholarships, and 
activities, and by meeting conditions as they exist in 
life. 

(5) Secializing agency through learning by doing, 
right direction of natural tendencies, closer contacts, 
between teachers and pupils and experiences with 
others 

(6) Citizenship by learning to coéperate, by train- 
ing for leadership, by assuming responsibilities, and by 
intelligent obedience to authority. 


Suggested Topics for Home Room Program 


Date Topic 


Sept. 22—Athietics 
29-_ Publications 
Oct. 6—Fire Prevention 
13 


Oct. 20— 
“  27—National Honor Society 
Nov. 3— 


“  10—World Outlook 
“  17—Books (N. C.’s Need) 
“  24—Thanksgiving 

Dec. 1—Health 


“ 8—Music 

15— 

“  22—Christmas 
Jan. 5S— 

“  12—Thrift 


“  19—Southern Leaders 
“ 26—Citizenship 


Five dates were left vacant for any programs wislic | 


by each home room. Material for the programs 
suggestions as to where to find the material are post: 


in the library. The ideal in the plan is to develop 


many pupils as possible, and not to concentrate efforts 


upon a few leaders for the purpose of making a br: 
liant showing for the school. Due to the feeling . 
the part of some teachers that too much planning a: 


supervision checks initiative, the committee emphasiz« | 


the fact that these topics were suggestions and n' 


compulsory. However when this part of the committ: 
work was put in the hands of the teachers, some fe 


every date should have been filled in with a topic. 


The home room serves as a basis for the develo; 
ment of student participation in its relationship to t! 
entire school. The plan to be successful should gro 
out of a felt need. 
believe in it and their co6peration is essential to i: 
success. 
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A Commissioner of Athletics for Ohio High Schools 


A commissioner of athletics for high schools has bee: 
appointed recently in Ohio, and State law requir¢ 
physical training 100 minutes a week. 
cent of the schools reporting give an average of tw: 
periods a week to physical education. 


Both faculty and pupils mus: 
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HE LENGTH of period between classes is an 
important problem for the high school principal. 
Most colleges and universities have a period of 

ten minutes between classes. Most high schools, in the 

opinion of the writer, should have a “Five-Minute 

Period.” Most of them do not. Some time ago the 

writer asked a group of high school principals what 

length of period they allowed between classes. He 
received such replies as the following. 1. About three 
minutes. 2. About two minutes. 3. About one minute. 

4. A reasonable length of time. 5. Long enough for 
classes to change. 6. When all pupils are in the room 

the class starts. 7. When the teacher is ready to start 
the class. 8. No definite time. 9. Technically, we are 
supposed to allow one minute, although in practice the 

time is longer. 10. About four or five minutes. 11. I 
never timed it. 

The “Five-Minute Period” is a keynote to a funda- 
mental point of view in high school administration. 
Just as apparently trivial personal acts are sometimes 
true indices to character or personality, little points of 
organization are keynotes to the whole philosophic 
point of view of the high school administrator. It is 
the purpose of this discussion to show that the “Five- 
Minute Period” lies at the crux of the new point of 
view in secondary education. It is the opinion of the 
writer that secondary schools generally should have a 
“Five-Minute Period” between classes. 

The ordinary high school can follow either of three 
practices : 

1. No definite length of period, presumably long 

enough to change classes. 

2. A definite period ranging in length from one 

minute to three mintes. 

3. A “Five-Minute Period.” 

Of these three plans the “Five-Minute Period” pos- 
sesses many advantages which many principals do not 
recognize. To many the issue is simply one of so many 
minutes used. They do not recognize the deeper sig- 
nifications of the “Five-Minute Period.” They are like 
the one who saw, 


“A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


The “Five-Minute Period” provides mental and social 
relaxation as well as promotes social integration and 
good-will. Professor Dewey insists that the school 


THE FIVE-MINUTE PERIOD 


By ORLIE M. CLEM 
Teachers College, Syracuse University 


should be a typical embryonic community with democ- 
racy as its keynote. The frontier leaders in the field 
of the junior high school and secondary education 
insist that the modern school prepares youths for 
citizenship through active coéperative functioning in the 
school as a miniature democracy. 

The “Five-Minute Period” is based upon sound 
psychological principles. The advantages of properly 
timed periods of rest in learning have been indisputably 
proved. The fact that the rest period for the pupils 
is definite and that the teacher and the pupils know it 
is coming has all the psychological arguments in its 
favor. For this reason the writer firmly believes that, 
with particular schools excepted, the entire high school 
from cellar to garret should be thrown open for a 
period of five minutes between classes. Pupils should 
be free to go to any part of the building. They should 
understand that they are to be exactly where they be- 
long when the bell rings at the end of the “Five-Minute 
Period.” 

The “Five-Minute Period” virtually eliminates the 
old habit of “leaving the room.” If an opportunity is 
given to get a drink or to visit toilets at the end of 
every period, there is no occasion for leaving the room. 
But this is only incidental compared with the social val- 
ues. Social visiting, social discussion, etc., in this 
period are of tremendous value. This social com- 
munication goes on in the halls, inside the classroom 
before the class starts, and in other parts of the 
building. 

High school principals do not appreciate as they 
shoyld the social aspects of education, or on the other 
hand they do not understand the value of the “Five- 
Minute Period” as a social and integrating institution. 
The writer some time ago in one of his classes in high 
school administration suggested the ‘“Five-Minute 
Period.” A principal of a new junior high school said, 
“Do you suppose I would turn loose in my high school 
building three hundred pupils for five minutes for them 
to discuss movies of the night before or the last dance?” 
The writer believes the principal is missing the funda- 
mental idea of the junior high school. Professor 
Briggs has said, “The first purpose of the secondary 
school is to teach pupils to do better the desirabie things 
they are going to do anyway.” We can be sure that 
modern youths are going to discuss anyway movies, 
the last dance, and similar topics. The writer believes 
the “Five-Minute Period” is a perfectly wholesome 
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place or time for them to do it. This principal inferred 
by his question that he would not be able to control 
his pupils for five minutes if they were free for this 
period. Here is indeed a real problem in democracy 
for the whole school to work on. To admit that a 
group of high school pupils cannot be organized so 
that they can conduct themselves comfortably during 
this period is a terrible admission to make. If hallways 
are jammed, and if certain doors are jammed, here is 
a problem in democracy. Similar situations arise in 
life and they have to be met. But some one will say 
that in life we have traffic cops. It is also true that the 
best junior high schools have student traffic officers. 
This is part of the problem in democracy. 

The social advantages of the “Five-Minute Period” 
to pupils have been emphasized. It is of no less im- 
portance in the social relationships of teacher with 
pupils. In this period she comes to know them better. 
She can talk with them in her own room before the 
class starts or in the hall. Sie can show them that 
she has a side to her nature other than the bookish or 
the professional alone. As a general rule this will 
increase her power in the classroom. Pupils sometimes 
think of a classroom as a place into which they should 
come with abated breath—a kind of sepulchral sanctum 
sanctorum. The teacher should somehow make it clear 
to pupils that there is nothing in the nature of the class- 
room itself which should make it a sanctum sanctorum. 
A condition of quietness in class, if there is one, is 
only for purposes of efficient instruction. If pupils 
are permitted to communicate freely during the “Five 
Minute Period,” their attitude toward the teacher when 
the class actually begins should be more natural and 
wholesome. 

The “Five-Minute Period” enables the teacher to 
take a much-needed psychological respite. The writer 
was teaching in high school at one time seven pegiods 
per day with no intermission between classes. Although 
he enjoyed his work, there were times when at the 
time of changing classes he felt he would give a great 
deal if he could just step out into a rest-room or a 
private place and be alone for about two minutes in 
order to relax before taking up the next recitation. 
The “Five-Minute Period” gives time for rest and also 
gives time for a psychological shift of energy to the 
new subject as well as a shift of psychological “set” 
to the new subject 

It has been urged that the “Five-Minute Period” will 
It may be 
said that pupils will come late to class, that they will 
come rushing into the classroom as the final bell rings. 
etc. There is no sound reason for this condition inas- 
much as they have five minutes to make the change. If 
there are infractions these problems can be worked 


give birth to many problems of discipline 


out naturally and in time. The writer believes the best 
plan is to have only two bells with no warning bel! 
The first bell indicates the close of the period, the sec- 
ond one that it is time for class instruction to begin 
In some schools the pupils are automatically dismissed 
with the ringing of a bell. The writer believes this is a 
bad practice. He thinks the bell should be the signa! 
to the teacher to dismiss, that she should dismiss at a! 
times within thirty seconds of the ringing of the bel! 
The writer has no sympathy with teachers who ar: 
always holding their classes over time. They woul’ 
appear to leave the impression that they have somethin; 
very important to say after the bell rings. The write 
would like to suggest that if they have something so 
very important they should say it in the forty-five « 
fifty minutes previous. But the automatic dismiss 
does not show sufficient regard for the teacher. Shi 
may have her last sentence to the class blatantly ignore: 
Consequently, the teacher should dismiss her own clas 

The additional amount of time required for th: 
“Five-Minute Period” is a negligible factor in the dai! 
schedule of most high schools. The statement tha‘ 
“The plan seems good but we can’t get the time” is du: 
in all probability to a fear of disciplinary problems o: 
the one hand or a lack of understanding of the man; 
advantages of the “Five-Minute Period” on the other 
In most high schools, in all probability, whether a defi 
nite time is used or not used, three minutes are on tli 
average consumed. The difference between three min 
uts and five minutes is two minutes. In a seven perio: 
day, when the lunch period is taken account of, ther 
are five other intermission periods. This would mal 
a difference of ten minutes in the length of the scho: 
day. In an eight period day there would be a diffe: 
ence of twelve minutes added to the length of the schoo 
day. These extra ten or twelve minutes could not b 
spent in a better way when viewed in terms of moder: 
objectives in secondary education. 


Physical Education in Ohio High Schools 

Reports from 202 high schools in places of more thar 
2,000 inhabitants in Ohio indiacte that physical edua: 
tios is required of all students in 60 per cent of thr 
schools, according to a study by Samuel H. Cobb, re 
ported in Educational Research Bulletin. Athleti 
fields are possessed by 69 per cent, and a playfield by 24 
per cent of the schools. A teacher of physical educa 
tion is employed in 52 per cent of the schools, and 9 
per cent have school coaches. Only 40 per cent of the 
student body participate in intramural athletics. Phys 
ical and medical examinations are required of all pupil: 
in 25 per cent of the cities, and in 53 per cent it is 
required of athletes only. 
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NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS 


TABLE I—HIGH SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1925-26 (PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, WHITE AND COLORED.*) 


Grand Totals 


Public 


Private 


Total Number Teachers: 


Whole-time 
Part-time 


Enrollment 


Average Daily Attendance 


Percent in Attendance 
Percent in High School 


Enrollment: 
First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Fourth Year 


Average Daily Attendance: 


First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Fourth Year 


Graduates 


*For Statistics by sex and by city or county control, see tables following. 


TABLE II—WHITE PUBLIC HI 


Special Charter 


Total No. Teachers: 


Whole-time 
Part-time 


Enrollment 


Avg. Daily Attendance 


Percent in Attendance 
Percent in High School 


Enrollment 
First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 

Fourth Year 


First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 


Fourth Year 


Graduates 


14,135 


Avg. Daily Attendance: 


3844 


3384 
460 


81,605 


68,489 


31,063 


25,032 


14,064 
10,980 


Female | Total 


878 1229 


16,089 | 29,169 


88 86 


5354 10,226 
4475 8173 
4M 
2826 4785 


9918 


GH SCHOOLS, 1925-26 


8 
10 


White Priv 


162 


124 
38 


2163 


1867 


86 


Male | Female | Total 


395 3779 
173 633 


7864 89,469 


l 84 


2245 33,308 
21,987 1885 23,872 
16,304 1781 18,085 
12,251 1953 14,204 
1834 26,866 
18,413 1511 19,924 
1471 15,535 
1582 12,562 


1434 | 11,352 


ate High Schools 
1925-26 


241 403 


152 276 
89 127 


2613 4776 


2319 4186 


1181 
559 1086 
605 1133 
1376 


‘ 1003 
500 943 
541 1002 


st 
Public Private Total Public Private Total Total 
3451 403 3854 393 165 558 568 4412 
3100 276 3376 284 119 403 
351 127 478 109 46 155 ie 
fa 
73,368 | 4776 | 78,144 | 8237 3088 11,325 | | 
61,740 | 4186 65,926 6749 2212 8961 6398 | 74,887 
13 14 3.2 44 
27,496 1181 28,677 3567 1064 4631 
19,786 1086 20,872 2201 799 3000 
14,766 1133 15,899 1538 648 2186 a 
11,320 1376 12,696 931 577 1508 viet” 
22,254 1003 23,257 2778 831 3609 ee 
16,621 943 17,564 1792 568 2360 ‘ee UN 
12,728 1002 13,730 1336 469 1805 ee 
10,137 1238 11,375 843 344 1187 Be 
976 | 10,142 | 752 | 458 | 12:0 | | 
2 
Rural | Grand Total 
Male | Female | Total Male Male | Female | Total 
956| 1266] 2222| 351 1307 | 2144 | 
884} 1123) 2007 300 793} 1093! 1184] 1916] 3100 
72 143 215 51 85 136 123 228 351 El 
19,319 | 24,880 | 44,199 | 13,080 32,399 | 40,9699) 73363) 
15,456 | 21,137 | 36,593 | 11,012 | | 25,147 | 26,468 | 35,272] 61,70) |) 
85 43 84 82 84 = 
10 21 13 
| 9260 | 17,270| 4872 12,882 | 14,614 | 27,496 $77 | 
$155 6458 11,613 O98 | 10,933 | 19,786 $27 
5154 8781 2551 6178 | KS8R 14,766 528 
2527 6535 1989 4456 6834 11,320 §31 
A) 
611! 7514 | 13,625 3996 4633 | 8629 | 10,107 | 12,147 | 22,254 447 
4127 5516 9643 | W96) 3882 6978 | 7223 9398 | 16,621 445 d 
| 4477| 7494) 2175 ws9 | $234] $192] 7536] 12,728 461 | 
2201 | 3630) 1745) 2561 | 4306 | 3946 | 6191 | 10,137 476 | 762 | 1238 
1991 | 3533 | 5524 | 1390 | 2252 3642 | 3381 $785 | 9166 388 | | 976 
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TABLE IIIl—COLORED PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 1925-26 


Rura 


Male 


Female 


Special Charter* 


Total Public 


Female 


Total 


Female 


Colored Private 


High Schools, 1925-26 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Total No. Teachers: 


Whole-time 


Part-time 
Enrollment 


Avg. Daily Attendance 


Percent in Attendence 
Percent in High School 


Enrollment: 


First Year 213 438 
Second Year 110 228 
Third Year 4> 137 


Fourth Year 


Avg. Daily Attendance: 


First Year 133 314 
Second y ear 4 172 
Third Year 35 118 
Fourth Year 25 
Graduates 26 M 


*Includes High School departments of State Colleges. 


182 


140 
42 


4570 


298 
226 


2 


1849 2916 12380 
1210 1863 763 
903 1353 498 


165 


119 
46 


3,08% 


2,212 


820 1511 2331 953 1825 2778 283 548 831 

527 1009 1536 6ll 1181 1792 209 359 568 

381 802 1183 416 920 1336 171 298 469 

222 557 779 247 596 843 149 195 344 

201 491 692 227 §25 752 158 OO 458 


TABLE IV—-HIGH SCHOOL GROWTH 
Percent High Percent in No pupils in No. of 
Year Enrollment Sch. Enr. is of | Average Daily Number Number A. D. A. per Accredited 
Total School Attendance Graduates Teachers** teacher High Schools 
Enrollment 
1907 -O8 7,144 1.4 77 215 14 
1910-11 12,470 2.3 83 510 S64 18 
1915-16 19,815 3. 79 1,061 859 18 
1920-21 33,076 5. 75 3,710 1,725 14 147 
1921-22 39,169 6. 82 4,213 1,909 17 223 
1922-23 58,504 8. 79 6,849 2,446 19 316 
1923-24 71,477 9 s4 8,863 3,759 16 401 
1924-25 81,702 10 83 10,466 4,174 16 479 
1925-26 __ 89,469 ll. 11,352 4,412 17 £43 
*Includes Public and Private, White and Colored, Urban and Rural. 
**Includes part-time teachers. 
Value service laboratory apparatus other than vocational $357,004 
Value Vocational Equipment 218,05 
Agriculture (129 schools) 83,850 
Home Economics (172 schools) 134,200 
Total value science apparatus $75,054 
Total value of maps, charts, and globes " 106,45¢ 
Tota! number hbrary volumes $02,819 
TABLE V--THE NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1910-26. 
WHITE COLORED TOTAL 
YEAR Public Private Total Public Private Total Public Private Total 
No. | % | No. | %] No. | ‘ No. | % | No. | %/| No. | &% No. | %| No. | % No. ——_ 
1910-11 510 $10 510 $10 
1920-21 | 3710 3710 3710 3710 ; 
1921-22 | 4213 | 42135 2413 4213 14 
1922-23 | S795 | 89 | 744] 11 | 6539 92| 218/70] 310 $887 | 86 | 962/14] 63 
1923-24 6969 | 87 | 1033 | 13 | soo? 380 | 44 481 | 56 861 7349 | 33 | 15141 17 8863 29 
1924-25 8246 | 87 | 1227 | 13 | 9473 563 | 57 490 | 43 | 93 8809 | 84 | 1657 | 16 10466 18 
1925-26 | 9166 | 90! 976 | 10 10142 752 | 62| 458! 38 | 1210 | 87 | 14341131 11352 8 
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TABLE VI—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS GRADUATING FROM DIFFERENT SIZED WHITE HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Size of School is Determined by Number of Teachers Employed. 
WHITE 
Public High Schools, 1925-26. 


Number of 
Teachers 


Number of 
Schools 


Classification 


Enroll 


Percent 
Graduates are 
of Total 
Enrollment 


Percent of Total 
Enrollment in 
Different Sized 

Schools 


Graduates 


12 and over 20 
53 
50 

123 


17.97 1532 
17.57 . 1690 
8.04 862 
43.58 4084 


11.62 
13.11 
14.62 
12.76 


174 
II-B 3 158 
Total 8 Months sarees 332 


32,785 


29.33 
15.35 
44.68 


3022 
1595 
4617 


14.04 
14.16 
14.08 


Total Accredited 3 and over 455 
Unaccredited less than 3 203 
Grand Total 658 


64,752 
8,616 
73,368 


88.26 8701 
11.74 465 
100.00 9166 


13.44 
5.40 
12.49 


TABLE VII—NUMBER OF ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 


Comparisons by years: 1920-26. 


WHITE COLORED 


Who Is the Good Citizen? 


“The good citizen may be defined as a person who habitually 
conducts himself with proper regard for the welfare of the com- 
munities of which he is a member, and who is active and intelli- 
gent in his codperation with his fellow members to that end. 


“The welfare both of the individual and of the community 
depends on various factors, such as health, education, recreation, 
civic beauty, wealth, communication, transportation. In order to 
secure these elements of welfare the individual and the com- 
munity are dependent upon many social agencies, such as pure- 
food laws, schools, playgrounds, parks, factories, post offices, 
railroads. The usefulness of such social agencies depends upon 
the intelligence and readiness with which the members of the 
community establish, direct, and coOperate with them. 


“It is evident, therefore, that the good citizen will possess an 
abiding interest in the welfare of the community, a working 
knowledge of social agencies, and good judgment as to those 
means and methods that will promote one social end without at 
the same time defeating other social ends. Each community also 
needs citizens who possess a large measure of social initiative 
and the power of leadership..—The Teaching of Community 
Civics.” U.S. Bureau of Education. 


SCIENCE ESSAY PRIZE 


HE NORTH Carolina Academy of Science de- 
_ sires to announce the establishment of a prize for 
the best essay written by a high school pupil upon a 
scientific subject each year. Students are permitted to 
select their own topics upon which to write essays 
under the following conditions : 

The subject for the current year shall be taken from 
the field of either Geography or Biology, the latter to 
include Botany, Zodlogy and Physiology. 

The subjects for next year will lie in the field of 
either Chemistry or Physics. 

General Regulations 

Essays shall be limited to a maximum of 2500 words. 

The judges shall be selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Academy. 

The essay shall be submitted in typewriting on one 
side of bond paper 8% x 11 inches. 

It is not necessary that a student be registered in the 
subject in order to compete in this contest. 

A title page, carrying the subject, the writers name, 
the name of the school, the class to which the writer 
belongs, and the courses taken in science, shall accom- 
pany the essay. 

Students may receive aid from instructors only in 
securing materials. The composition shall be wholly 
that of the competitor, and so certified by the principal 
of the school. 

All essays should be sent to the chairman of the high 
school committee (Dr. Bert Cunningham, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham) not later than April 1. Announce- 
ment of the award will be made at the Academy meet- 
ing about May 1. The medal will be presented to the 
winner at the Commencement exercises of his school. 


ay 
LAA 13,183 
12,888 
1-B 5,896 
Total 9 Months 31,967 = 
4 
— 
TOTAL 
TR 
= 
1920-21 | 113] 28] 141] 2] 4] 6 | 116} 31] 
1921-22 | 171} 35| 7] 10] 17] 178] 45 | 223 
1922-23 | 255 | 37] 292| 11] 13] 24] 266] 5SO| 316 
1923-24 | 41 | 367| 14] 20] 34] 340] 61 | 401 
1924-25 | 39%6| 40] 436| 21] 22] 43] 62 | 479 
1925-26 | 453| 41 | 494] 26] 23| 49] 479| 64 | 543_ 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


High School Development 


In another column of this issue will be found the 
latest available statistics of the high schools of North 
Carolina as furnished by the office of the State Inspec- 
tor of High Schools. An examination of these figures 
will give some idea of the extent to which high school 
development has gone forward in recent years. Take, 
for example, just a few items illustrating the growth 
over a period of fifteen years, from 1911 to 1926. In 
1911, there were only 12,470 pupils enrolled in our 
secodary schools ; last year there were 89,469. In 1911, 
only 2.3 per cent of the total school enrollment was 
found in the high school grades; last year 11 per cent 
of the total enrollment was in the high school grades. 
In 1911, there were 1,061 to graduate from high 
school ; in 1926, there were 11,352—almost as many as 
the total high school enrollment fifteen years ago. The 
number of teachers has increased from 564 to 4412, 
and the number of accredited high schools has gone 
to 543. 

As compared with the figures of the earlier period, 
those for 1926 are indeed impressive. They do in fact 
show rapid growth in numbers of schools, pupils, 
teachers. And this development is going right ahead, 
as it should. The people of North Carolina are not 
willing that it should be stopped or even slowed up, 
for their faith in education as a sort of open sesame 
to life's best opportunities has never been quite so 
militant among the masses as it is today. There is, in 
fact, a ground-swell of educatiosal interest and hope 
and effort, the like of which would rejoice the heart of 
Aveock if he were in the flesh. The statistics are but 
the indices of the extent to which we have developed 
numerically. 

The student of education must needs look beneath 
and behind these “outward and visible signs” of this 
militant faith in education to see if the “inward and 
spiritual growth” is keeping pace. In other words, we 
cannot afford to rest content with simply a rough 


appraisal of our secondary school system simply in 
quantitative terms. And no educational leader in the 
State is satisfied to do that and stop simply there 
There is a qualitative side that after all is the real 
matter with which we are concerned and must be more 
and more concerned as the system continues to grow, 
expand, develop. Our high schools have been going 
through a period of enforced physical growth. We 
must turn our attention now more and more to the 
quality of instruction, and we cannot afford to stop 
until we are assured that this is as good as the best to 
be had anywhere. This means that the outstanding 
problem of secondary education in North Carolina for 
the next decade is going to be that of attracting into 
high school teaching young men and young women of 
culture, scholarship, professional training that actually 
fits them for the tasks they are to assume as teachers 
of youth. 


Forthcoming Educational Meetings 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science meets in Philadelphia, December 28-31. Sec- 
tion © of the Association is devoted to Education. The 
purpose of this section is to provide an opportunity 
for specialists in the field of education to discuss the 
more or less scientific aspects of Education. Dean M 
Kk. Haggerty, of the University of Minnesota, is chair 
man this year and has charge of the program. One 
part of the program is to be given over to a summary 
of recent investigations in the field of education. Other 
sessions will be devoted to such topics as Infant 
Education, Problems of College Education, Education 
in Science, Psychology of Personality, and Problems 
of Social and Moral Education. 

The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association meets in February at Dallas, 
Texas. This so-called “winter meeting of the N. E 
A.” is without question the greatest and the most sig 
nificant annual gathering of educators held in this 
country. 


The North Carolina Education Association meets in 


Raleigh, March 24, 25, 26, 1927. 


Table of Contents 


The Table of Contents of volume nine of the Hicu 
Scnoor JourNAL, which volume is concluded with this 
issue, will be sent to any subscriber on receipt of a 
post-card requesting it. 
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THE FRENCH COLUMN 
Conducted by WILLIAM DOUB KERR 


Assistant Professor of the Teaching of French 
University of North Carolina 


A Stimulating Schedule 


EACH a living tongue in a live way! This might 

be called an acceptable slogan, a rallying-cry to 
language teachers everywhere. It is the intention of 
most modern teachers of the modern tongues to keep 
their pupils’ wits keen. The experienced teacher knows 
that, when the student is kept on the qui vive, such a 
facile and well-ordered tongue as French is learned 
readily, painlessly, even pleasantly. 

There are two enemies in the field against this policy 
of being alert and of keeping the student alert. The 
first of these is requirement ; and the second is routine. 
Neither of these is necessarily an enemy. Both may be 
helpful. But both are too often allowed to become 
harmful. Requirement, as many teachers master it, 
means putting the students through paces much too fast 
for them. Not true alertness, but rather a sort of 
hysterical haste. Routine, as many teachers allow 
themselves to be mastered by it, means stultifying good 
students for the doubtful benefit of the mass of the 
class. 

Let us repeat, however, that routine need not be a 
bad thing in itself. When it means a flexible and stimu- 
lating schedule, prepared with many needs in mind and 
followed with enthusiasm, with intelligent understand- 
ing, then routine is a very real help. 

The five-classes-each-week arrangement which we 
have in our schools is a most helpful basic schedule for 
the teacher of French. But what use can best be made 
of this ground plan? What may be called a justly 
proportioned allotment of time and of attention to this 
or that phase of the subject? There lies one of the 
teacher’s major problems. 

Shall we examine together two very different sched- 
ules, commenting on the bad in one, and pointing out 
the good in the other ? 

The bad schedule is that which tries to crowd many 
diverse sorts of learning into one short forty-five min- 
ute period. Let us say that the class hour begins with 
a vocabulary drill. So far so good! From that point 
one passes rapidly to sentence translation, French-Eng- 
lish, English-French, or both. The temptation here is 
to crowd the work, to unduly hurry it. Then a few 
questions in the foreign tongue are casually put and 
perfunctorily answered. The hour ends in ten minutes 
of tortured and torturing translation of some minor 
prose passage. 

The students have had many mental wares displayed 
before them. They are confused. Those who wish to 


keep anything at all are uncertain as to what to choose. 
The many who are indifferent lose their way down 
the overcrowded aisles of learning and wander aim- 
lessly out of the class into simpler spiritual fields where 
their attention is more at home. 


Each day of the required one hundred and eighty 
days must be made to count. That is obvious. It is 
wisdom, however, to make each day count not for its 
variety but for its unity. Perhaps it is necessary that 
the teacher think in terms of the year’s requirements 
which must be met. Let him do so! But let him plan 
his work by the week. Let him trust to the week’s 
work, rather than to the day’s work, for a totality of 
helpful impressions upon the student’s mind. 

Now to examine a plan by which variety comes not 
within each day but rather from day to day—a plan in 
which the progressive pedagogic units are the week, the 
month, the term, the year. 


A School Month 


First Week 
Monday—Lecture : France and the French. 
Tuesday—Grammar. 
Wednesday—Reading and Translation. 
Thursday—Grammar. 
Friday—Test on work of the week. 
Second Week 
Monday—Conversation: Question and Answer. 
Tuesday—Reading and Translation. 
Wednesday—Grammar. 
Thursday—Reading and Translation. 
Friday—Test on work of the week. 
Third Week 
Monday—Lecture: France and the French. 
Tuesday—Grammar. 
Wednesday—Reading and Translation. 
Thursday—Grammar. 
Friday—Test on work of the week. 
Fourth Week 


Monday—Conversation : Question and Answer. 
Tuesday—Reading. 

Wednesday—Grammar. 

Thursday—Oral review of whole month's work. 
Friday—Written review of whole month’s work (quiz). 


When one follows such a schedule, one finds that all 
formal requirements can be met, well met in an orderly 
manner. That pleases the teacher. When one follows 
such a schedule, one adds to the student's crowded ex- 
perience that spice of life, variety. 

The live teacher—the stimulating schedule—the 
pleased pupil! These may be called the Three Graces 
of Education. But, unlike the Classic Graces, these 
three are not myths. They are realities or may readily 
be made so. 
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French Lyric Poetry 


This month there has come to the reviewer's desk 
one book which is particularly interesting. It is San- 
born’s Anthology of French Lyric Poetry, chosen with 
taste and prepared with scholarly good judgment by 
Professor Charles Edmund Young of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

The French pride themselves upon their love of 
glory. They are (or they like to think that they are) 
an epic people. But for at least one reader their better 
side is their lyric side. Professor Young has culled 
for his collection many of the more familiar and more 
charming lyrics of those literary cycles which lie be- 
tween Villon and Verlaine. 

The yesteryear 
plucked when in their prime 


snows of roses to be 
young lips from 
which the feast of life has too soon been taken 

leaves yellowing in a pale autumnal light 

music of oars striking the waters of a night-wrapped 
lake the call of the horn heard at nightfall in 
the depths of a forest 


flower under April's sun 


gardens bursting into 
weeping willows 
waving where some young poet sleeps the last sleep 


the 


mirroring 


ferment in the wine of youth 


languorous moon brook waters 


dragonflies tenuous vapors rising from crys- 
tal vases 


the ocean 


starlight on the limitless waters of 
fine eyes half hidden by a veil 
colors perfumes harmonies. 

Stimuli to lyricism were much the same, in Villon’s 
time or in Verlaine’s. As we read in Professor Young's 
choice collection, we recognize the potency of those 
same stimuli, in our own time, for us. 

Every reader interprets the lyric poet in terms of 
his own (the reader's), inmost thought and emotion. 
A fine lyric contains not merely the feeling of the mas- 
But, too, it contains infinite vari- 
In a great lyric there are as many 
shades of thought and of feeling as there are minds to 
read and hearts to feel and to understand. 


Professor Young's Anthology of French Lyric Poetry 


ter who wrought it. 
ations of sentiment. 


pr vents word beauty and thought beauty in many 
pleasing aspects. It is a book to be read and relished 


by teacher and student 
Noél 


The season of carol singing and the time of peace on 
earth good will to men are near. Adeste fideles is 
soon to be the song on every lip. 

An interesting French version of this hymn may be 
had in the collection Chansons de France. This choice 


collection has been prepared by Mr. Julian Harris of 


the Department of Romance Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, in collaboration with one of his col- 
leagues there. It is published in the collection of the 
Maison Francaise of that university. 


The French verses to the majestic soaring air begin : 


Que chacun s'empresse 


Et contempliez l'enfant de la promesse. 


The words are singable. The sentiment of the Latin 
original has been transferred without distortion. Be- 
cause the air is well known and the general content of 
the words in Latin, in English, or in French is much 
the same, this hymn might well lend itself to class work 
or to choral-club work with young people. 


The collectién of Mr. Harris contains versions of 
many other seasonable French songs—indeed, there are 
songs for all seasons and for many moods. Among the 
other Christmas songs we find the French words of 
Adam’s O Holy Night the solemn hour 
the kneeling people the manger the 
shining star the words of adoration! A study 
of the fine Caruso rendering of this air, as recorded 
for the victrola, could profitably be made, with the 
words posted before the class. A small group of good 
voices might be trained effectively to sing this Cantique 
de Noéil in the original. 

In this book of Chansons de France there is a 
chosen bibliography of French folk songs. It might be 
well to recommend especially the Weckerlin, the Widor, 
and the Yvette Guilbert collections. A simple book 
published in America should be added to the practical 
list which Mr. Harris gives. It is French Sonas 
(words and music), published by Scribner's for Pro 
fessor Anna Woods Ballard of Teachers College. 


Better Cultural Background for City Teachers 


That 50 per cent of the principals and other supervisors of 
elementary and high schools and normal school faculties of the 
District of Columbia be employed each year from outside the 
District. in order to mitigate the deleterious effects of taking a 
large proportion of grade teachers from the normal schools 0! 
the District, is recommended by a committee of three specialist: 
from the Bureau of Education of the Interior Department 
These men recently made a survey of the two normal school: 
in Washington at the request of the board of education of th« 
District of Columbia. It was further suggested by the com 
mittee and approved by the United States Commissioner o! 
Education, Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, that all new appointees to teach 
ing positions in normal schools should have received the master - 
degree and have at least 30 semester hours of professional work 
in addition to two years of supervised teaching experience. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE PER CAPITA 
INTELLIGENCE 


OR OUR YOUTH of America there exists today 
F an investment of nearly $6,000,000,000 in facili- 
ties for formal education, in textbooks, in build- 
ings, in machinery and equipment. What is the return 
upon this huge investment, as an index of the national 
culture of the American people ? 
A study of the available statistics shows that although 
the American system of formal education offers an 
opportunity to all, it actually produces the following 
results among an average group of 100 children of 
school age : 
36 are not attending school at all. 
54 are attending public elementary school. 

7 are attending public high school. 

3 are in public night school, vocational school, etc. 
Only 2 enter college or university. 


Yet public school education represents the maximum 
organized education open to the people. It reaches but 
64% of the youth of America. Even this 64% does 
not, on the average, receive a complete public school 
education; their average is seven and one-half years. 
College and university education reaches but 2%. 

In a democracy educated intelligence seems scarcely 
less necessary in the followers than in the leaders. 
Upon education largely depends the future of our civil- 
ization, the trend of our institutions, the kind of society 
and the measure of its opportunities under which our 
sons and daughters and their children shall work and 
live. 

What other means are at hand which will give to 
our present and future citizens an understanding of 
life, prepare them to function as proficient individuals, 
constructive producers and intelligent citizens, a task 
which formal education today only partly succeeds in 
doing ? 

Aside from the influences of the home, the church, 
business, societies and clubs, the principal channels of 
education open to the American people are books, 
magazines, newspapers, moving pictures and the radio. 

Of these, the moving picture and the radio are 
largely recreational rather than educational. And al- 
though magazines and newspapers are one of our most 
important sources of education, they are of value 
chiefly to those who are already well begun on the path 
of education; they pre-suppose the groundwork of 
knowledge. 

It is books which seem to hold the possibilities of 
widest usefulness. In them all the great aggregations 
of knowledge are embodied. All new learning eventu- 


ally finds it way into book form. They supply knowl- 
edge in units; they tell a whole story as no other 
medium can. And, most important of all, books can 
furnish, as no other agency, the materials either for 
beginning an education or continuing its progress at 
any point. 

If books could be brought within the reach of all, 
together with some form of advice and guidance in 
ordering and correlating that knowledge, a real contri- 
bution to the present problem of national education 
would be made. Is it a task for the American public 
library? 

The public libraries are free to all. They possess the 
organization and experience for giving each individual 
the necessary guidance through the various fields of 
knowledge. They hold the essential resources of book 
knowledge. And the library provides a path to educa- 
tion which need not exclude any other activity but 
which may accompany it, make it more valuable. 

There are, however, in the United States and Canada 
today nearly 50,000,000 people, according to a recent 
survey, without access to public libraries. To bring the 
library system within reach of this group, and establish 
library contacts to further the educations of the 36% 
of our American boys and girls now out of school, 
would constitute an important step toward the goal of 
national education. 

The American Library Association, a national ad- 
visory body of 6,800 libraries throughout the country, 
is engaged in a program both to create library facilities 
for these 50,000,000 people, and make the library a 
means to education to the American youth who do not 
or can not attend public school. 

To achieve this end, the diffusion of knowledge 
through free books, and the organization of this knowl- 
edge through library guidance, a program of coéper- 
ation with every willing public and private agency has 
been begun. The Association has placed the resources 
of 6,800 American libraries at the disposal of State 
Library Boards, of Town, Village, County and City 
Committees on Education, and of all other agencies 
engaged in furthering education. 


Yet the magnitude and far-reaching importance of 
the work require the codperation of all for its achieve- 
ment. The American Library Association, whose 
headquarters are at 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, therefore asks the co6peration of business 
organizations, of churches, chambers of commerce, of 
school boards, of institutions and clubs, indeed of 
every organization or individual who desires that a 
broad, free, growing intelligence be spread everywhere 
in America.—The American Library Association. 
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YOUTH: ITS VICES AND VIRTURES 
“ AZINESS” was termed the principal vice of 

modern high school pupils and “frankness” 

their outstanding virtue in a symposium on 
secondary education in which teachers from fourteen 
states attending summer sessions of the University of 
Pennsylvania's School of Education, proved far more 
ready to defend the pupils than censure them. 

Given an opportunity to pass judgment on the par- 
ents of pupils, however, ninety-five per cent of the edu- 
cators noted an increasing tendency to shift too much 
of the burden of child-training from the home to the 
school and attributed this trend to a variety of reasons, 
many of which were not flattering to the parents. 

Due appreciation of existing economic and social 
conditions influencing child training was expressed by 
virtually all the teachers and fully half declared there 
was too much parental devotion to outside interests 
such as social activities and politics. Of the social 
activities enumerated, bridge clubs, in particular, were 
forced to bear a large share of the pedagogical attack. 

The teachers likewise showed a disposition to be 
frankly critical, even if it hurt, when commenting on 
their own shortcomings, and many took occasion to 
deplore what they described as a disposition on the part 
of some members of their profession to view it merely 
as a “stepping stone.” 

The symposium, designed to obtain the opinions of 
the educators regarding various conditions in the field 
of secondary education and the factors contributing, 
was conducted through the medium of a questionnaire 
answered by men and women whose individual teach- 
ing experience ranged from one to twenty-two years, 
with nine years as the average, for the entire group. 

Specifically requested to name the outstanding short- 
comings of high school students as a class, the teachers 
enumerated quite a few with “laziness” polling a large 
number of votes, and “sophistication” and “lack of 
concentration” receiving prominent mention. 

But when asked if they considered justified the oft- 
repeated indictment of high school pupils as “flippant, 
rebellious against discipline and old traditions, and 
lacking in serious purpose,” eighty-one per cent of the 
teachers gave an emphatic “no” as their reply, and the 
majority even volunteered an enthusiastic defense of 
the pupils. 

Further evidence of the tendency to defend the pupils 
was given when the teachers were asked to name the 
pupils’ three outstanding good points. Many found it 
difficult to keep within the limit of three prescribed and 
added a few additional ones to their list. The “frank- 
ness,” “initiative,” and “coGperative spirit” of the 
pupils were most frequently praised. 


Boys and girls were declared to be equally acceptable 
as pupils by about one-fourth of the teachers, while of 
those expressing a preference in the matter, nearly 
sixty per cent selected boys. 

Of the teachers experienced in both rural and city 
schools, seventy-three per cent said they found rural 
pupils more obedient and anxious to learn than those in 
the city, but only forty-five per cent expressed a prefer- 
ence for rural teaching. Belief that the city field offers 
wider opportunity and better teaching equipment was a 
prime factor in influencing those favoring city schools. 

Overwhelming sentiment in favor of men for posi- 
tions as supervisors and principals was recorded, the 
principal reasons cited being that men possess more 
native administrative ability, are better able to enforce 
discipline, have broader vision and are less likely to 
devote undue attention to petty details. 


More than seventy per cent saw no objection to 
married women holding teaching positions, although a 
number qualified their approval to discrimination 
against married women who have young children to 
care for at home, and also against those not in need of 
the salary for support. 

Opportunity to criticize their own profession was 
afforded the teachers when they were asked to name 
the principal cause for the high turnover in the teach- 
ing profession. 

While “low salaries” was most frequently mentioned 
as the cause, many of the teachers voluntarily criticized 
the tendency of some members of the profession to re- 
gard it as a mere stepping stone. Lack of stringent 
requirements for qualification as a teacher in many 
school districts was cited, and the belief expressed that 
normal school standards should be raised in a number 
of places. 


Is Illiteracy a Blessing? 


“Illiteracy is a positive protection, in view of the type 
of popular literature in circulation,” says Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. “We live surrounded by magnificent 
monuments of achievement, a heritage of historical 
happenings, all of which influence our daily lives. 

“Life at the longest is all too short to come into con- 
tact with all of them. Yet they are the human achieve- 
ments that make life worth living.” 

Dr. Butler deplores the fact, as do all educators, that 
we are permitting the “sensational trashy periodical 
literature” of the day to stand between youth and the 
great masterpieces of literature, the real achievements 
and the permanent treasures of the human spirit. Some- 
times we even attempt to dignify trash by calling it art. 
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A Travers ta France. Bertaux and Harvitt. Oxford Press. 

Dr. Harvitt and her collaborator have prepared a 
most interesting book, rich in material for the student 
and for the teacher. It has been their aim to give the 
essential truth of France and French culture ; they have 
succeeded well. 

Literature alone, they hold, offers only a distorted 
idea of life. Life itself, with its multiple contacts, 
must act as a corrective. History alone is also inade- 
quate. For its stories of battles and of political squab- 
bles are surface stories. There is more to the people 
than history depicts. The newspapers, to which many 
go for their information about a foreign land, err in 
that they are preoccupied not with typical truth but 
rather with the startling or the unusual. 

Literature—history—journalistic writing, each of 
these has its value for those who study France, for 
those who teach French. But any one of them taken 
by itself is insufficient. The wiser course is to seek 
the essence of things French in many matters, in letters, 
in art, in life. This the authors enable their readers 
to do. 

The first part of their book, in modified diary form, 
discusses with humor and understanding such matters 
as these: French official courtesy—French taste in 
matters decorative—local loyalties and local character- 
istics to be found in the various sections of France— 
French newspapers and the things for which they stand 
—the plainness of living conditions in modest French 
homes—sectionalism in French letters—French maga- 
zines—French music. 

The second part gives selections from representative 
masterworks of the French spirit. Balzac the ro- 
mancer, Bergson the philosopher, and Bernard the 
facile writer of gay comedies are presented to us 
together—alphabetically companions but really spiritual 
leagues apart in their presentations of what to them 
seemed essential truth. Claudel sings his songs; and 
Clemenceau thunders his oratory. There are chosen 
passages from the writings of Anatole France. The 
scientist Pasteur stands side by side with the writer of 
simple prose tales, Charles-Louis Philippe. Régnier 
and Rostand and Samain and Verhaeren are well rep- 
resented. There are many intimations of beauty in 
this second part of the book which Dr. Harvitt and 
her colleague have prepared. 

The third part gives bibliographical matters. This 
section is most valuable for references on the authors 
cited, and as a guide to further study of them or of 
their works. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


In part four is found a selective vocabulary. The 
authors have not tried to give every word in every 
part of the texts which they have reproduced. They 
have chosen, rather, those words most apt to slip the 
memory—or those expressions least familiar to the 
reader who may hitherto have followed only a narrow 
beaten literary track. 

Dr. Harvitt and Professor Bertaux have shown the 
way to rich pastures. They have built a royal highway 
for the eager feet of French students everywhere. If 
we follow the route which they have indicated we must 
come to know much of France as she most wishes to 
be Dovus Kerr. 


METHOD AND MEASUREMENT oF HeattH Epucation. By E. 
George Payne and John C. Gebhart. New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1926. 43 pp. 
This book is the record of an experiment carried on 

by the School of Education of the New York Univer- 
sity in codperation with the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. The object of this experi- 
ment was to ascertain the amount of change which 
could be effected in the health practices of the com- 
munity through a health program which did not inter- 
fere with daily classroom procedure. 

Public School 106 Manhattan located in a parkless 
district filled with warehouses, garages, and the like 
was used. In this neighborhood living conditions were 
such that only one bath tub was found, and eight per 
cent of the people slept four in a bed, while the aver- 
age family ranged from three to twelve persons and 
lived in apartments which had four rooms and four 
windows. Grades one, three, and five, and the kinder- 
garten of this school were used for the experiment 
while the other grades were used as control groups. 
While planned to last over a period of from three to 
six years, this work had to terminate at the end of one 
year because the school was consolidated with another. 

The procedure was as follows: Each child was 
given an intelligence test and a physical examination at 
the beginning and end of the experiment. A complete 
survey was made of the homes of the children. The 
children were scored at the beginning and end by the 
Payne Health Scale. 

Aside from those who made the examinations, and 
those who surveyed the homes, no help was used be- 
yond the regular school force. The health work was 
used as subject matter for the regular work. Food 
value, or lack of it, was stressed in the study of prod- 
ucts in geography. In oral composition the topics taken 
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up in hygiene, nature study and geography, were dis- 
cussed. Compositions were written on “The Fly,” 
“Care of the Teeth,” “The Panama Canal,”  etc., and 
these were illustrated during drawing time. Arithmetic 
was used by having problems deal with the costs of 
foods and the relation of food to growth. 

Interest in such things as clean teeth, ears, and nails, 
was stimulated by appointing ear and teeth committees 
from among the children. These committees inspected 
the others each morning after which the chairman of 
the committee put on the board the names of those 
who passed muster. This method was extended to 
neatness of desks, boards, floors, etc. If any were 
absent or tardy the committees on these matters inves- 
tigated whether the cause was due to sitting up too 
late at night or illness due to disregard of any health 
rules, 

Although this particular experiment was terminated 
at about the time it had become well started, some 
tangible results were obtained. For example it estab- 
lished the fact that a health program can be carried on 
as a feature of the regular school program, without 
addition to the staff except for the examining physi- 
cian, and two neighborhood inspectors ; that the interest 
of the children in their work is increased and better 
results in the conventional subjects are secured; that 
tangible results, such as cleaner bodies, the use of more 
nutritious food, more hours of sleep and more regular 
attendance at school, are obtained. This study is put 
up in pamphlet form, illustrated by copies of the cards 
used for tabulating information, by tables and a few 
graphs.—A. M. J. 


Atoesra, By William Raymond Longley and Harry Brooks 
Marsh. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. 577 pp 
The material of this text was chosen to fulfill the 

minimal essentials recommended in the report of the 

National Committee on Mathematics Requirements, 

and the Definition of Requirements in Mathematics as 

set forth by the College Entrance Board. It therefore 
contains, according to the authors, the recognized es- 
sentials for further mathematical and scientific study 
and for the practical needs of the educated person 

The authors evidently recognize the importance of 
mastery of the fundamental processes. One of the 
essentials for mastery is the solution, by the pupils, of 

a sufficient number of well chosen problems which 

involve the principle to be mastered. This text has 4 

large number of such problems from which the teacher 

may choose. 
A feature of the book is the treatment of Functions 

One whole chapter is devoted to this important alge- 

braic concept, besides the emphasis which is given to 


the subject in various places throughout the book. 

The development of the trigonometric functions as a 
part of ratio is also unique. The functional concept is 
further emphasized by graphs. The explanations are 
clear, accompanied by many illustrations. The book is 
well arranged and teachable. It is of a conservative 
rather than a radical type—H. F. M. 


A Geometry Reaper. By Julius J. H. Hayn. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company, 1925. 318 pp. 

This book, although designated “A Geometry 
Reader,” is designed as a high school text in plane 
geometry. It is a radical departure from the conven- 
tional text in this subject. The introductory chapter 
consists of applications of algebra and arithmetic to 
geometric figures and computations. In this chapter 
theorems and principles are used which have not yet 
been proved or established by the student. The author 
says of this chapter: “We have endeavored to raise 
certain questions in the pupil’s mind—questions which 
are not answered readily and which he is not expected 
to answer just yet.” The author has departed from 
present custom and included both the theory of limits 
and incommensurable quantities. It appears that the 
book more than fulfills the minimal essentials recom- 
mended by the National Committee on Mathematics 
Requirements and those required by the College En- 
trance Board, although the author makes no such claim 
in his preface. The author claims that the book is 
pedagogical although not a rigorous scientific treatise 
on the subject —H. F. M. 


JUNIOR EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
ipa THE NATIONAL Association of Manu- 


facturers is opening the way for a campaign to 


deprive a large number of American children the bene- 
fits of the public schools is the answer of the National 
Child Labor Committee to the report of the Committee 
on Junior Education and Employment of the Manufac- 
turers Association, which advocates that children 
should be allowed to leave school and go to work at 14, 
claiming that this is the conclusion of modern educa- 
tional research 

The National Child Labor Committee asserts that, 
on the contrary, recent scientific investigators justifies 
the position they have always taken that children 
should remain in school until 16. In support of this 
view, they quote Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley, 
Ph.D., formerly Director of the Vocation Bureau of 
Cincinnati and at present Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare Research, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, whose recent book “An Experimental 
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Study of Children,” is the chief source on which the 
National Association of Manufacturers base their 
report. 

In a personal interview with a representative of the 
National Child Labor Committee, Mrs. Woolley stated 
that she does not share the view of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, which seems to advocate a 
14 year age limit for compulsory school attendance. 
“Although recent educational studies and our growing 
knowledge regarding differences in mental ability have 
revised my former attitude with respect to many of the 
problems of the child who leaves school for work, I 
have not altered my fundamental belief that children 
should continue their education until they have reached 
the age of 16. 

“Tt is true that the majority of children who leave 
school under 16 are the mentally inferior group, and 
failure in school is a more compelling motive than 
economic pressure in sending them into industry. But 
the conclusion to which this points is that our school 
system must be re-organized, not that these children 
should be allowed to work. If the school as at present 
constituted has nothing to offer this large group of 
children between 14 and 16 who cannot profit by the 
usual academic work, then it must introduce a new 
type of education that will give them something of 
value. Inferior children mature later than do normal 
and superior children, and it is doubly important to 
protect them from undue strain and responsibilities 
during this period of their most rapid physical and 
mental growth. No educator really believes that allow- 
ing the inferior children to leave school, after the re- 
quired number of years of academic failure, is a good 
educational policy. It has been allowed to go on 
merely because the school has not known how to meet 
the situation. 

“The report of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers also seem to suggest that I do not regard em- 
plyoment as physically harmful for children under 16,” 
continued Mrs. Woolley. “It must be remembered, 
however, that my study, which showed little correla- 
tion between physical abilities and employment, was 
based on the city of Cincinnati alone, where for years 
there has been a very strict child labor law, rigidly 
enforced, which controlled the conditions under which 
children worked. There was also in Cincinnati, when 
this group of working children left school, a compre- 
hensive system of school medical inspection and before 
entering employmet children were required to have a 
physical examination and secure a certificate of physical 
fitness. These were impostant factors in determining 
the relatively satisfactory physical showing of these 


children during the years of their employment. Fur- 
thermore, as stated in the study, the results seemed to 
indicate that school life favors general physical vigor 
and energy more than working life.” 

With one other assumption of the report of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, Mrs. Woolley 
takes issue, namely, that since staying in school does 
not seem to mean higher wages, it therefore follows 
that this group of retarded children, who ultimately go 
into routine factory work, gain nothing by remaining in 
school. “This is a limited view of the function of edu- 
cation,” she says. “It would be more correct to say 
that because of the very fact that these children are 
destined for routine factory work and will probably 
never reénter school, it is more important that they 
continue their education. I do not mean vocational 
training. As a matter of fact the simple processes of 
routine jobs can be learned in a few weeks in the fac- 
tory more satisfactorily than in a schoolroom, even a 
vocational workshop. But | do mean a type of educa- 
tion that will give them a right attitude towards and 
interest in their job and that will enable them to enjoy 
the leisure hours not occupied by the drudgery of 
earning a living. 

“The manufacturers regard the child primarily as a 
wage-earning unit. To the educator he is very much 
more than that. His ability to earn a living is but a 
small part of his preparation for life and one that for 
children of limited mental capacity requires little or no 
training. It is ability to live harmoniously, to be a 
good member of a family, to take his enjoyment whole- 
somely, to contribute to community progress, that re- 
quires the training. Herein lies the real function of 
education. If education has failed up this time to 
accomplish this result for some group the remedy is not 
doing away with education. It is in making it more 
efficient. 

“One thing is obvious. With this new and indi- 
vidualized education that seeks to adapt the school pro- 
gram to the varied capacities of school children, the 
task of education will become more complex, and its 
cost will hecome greater. As far as the child destined 
for work is concerned, it implies a longer period of 
supervision and coOperation on the part of the school 
before the young worker is thrown completely on his 
own resources.”—National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
IN ENGLAND 
(Continued from Page 106) 


agency of several different types of schools. For con- 
venience in treatment, these may be classified into four 
groups. The first group will include the Council 
Schools, the Roman Catholic Schools, Public Schools, 
Welsh Intermediate Schools; according to the nomen- 
clature in England these would be classed as secondary 
schools. Another group of schools and classes, numerous 
and varied in form, may be designated as Technical 
Schools ; such a group would include the Junior Tech- 
nicals, the Senior Technicals, Art Instruction, the Con- 
tinuation Schools, Nautical Schools, and other forms 
of Evening and Science Schools and classes. The 
third group might be the University Tutorial Classes, 
known often as University Extension; this is more 
strictly adult education and need be treated here only 
very briefly. The fourth group of schools is made up 
of the types known variously as Central Schools, 
Higher Grade Schools, Higher Elementary Schools, etc. 
Legally these are Elementary Schools, actually they 
begin the process of differentiation in scholastic train- 
ing and so for the present purpose may be classed as 


secondary schools. The classification adopted for sec- 
ondary school instruction in England will be, therefore, 
as follows: 

Secondary Schools 

Technical Instruction 

University Extension 

Central Schools 


Between these there are sufficient differences to demand 
that each shall receive separate treatment. 


(To be continued in January issue) 


Sargent Bandbook Series 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. A Guide Book 
| for Parents. A Compendium for Educators. 

10th Edtiion, 1925-26. 1088 pages, 12 maps, $6.00 
SUMMER CAMPS. An Annual Survey of the Sum- 
mer Camps and all matters pertaining thereto. 3rd 


Edition, 1926 784 pages, 8 maps, $5.00 
| PORTER SARGENT 
111 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. | 
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BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 
QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 
Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 
P.S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement 
service for positions in secondary schools, normals, 
colleges or universities. 

NOW used or has been used Master's or Doctor's 


from nearly a hundred American institutions as well as 
from several Canadian and foreign ones. 


MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements 
now being made for the 1927-28 session . 


Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed 
to the office at 


Charl Sle 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 
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FOUR GOOD BOOKS 


CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN TO-DAY? 
By Witt1aM Louts Poteat Postpaid $1.50 


= here is the most significant volume that has come out of North Carolina in years.” 
—Greensboro Daily News. 


“A blessed little book it is—to be read in hours of doubting leadership, to be given to those 
whom the inquisitors have frightened, to be slipped into the suitcase of the lad going off to 
college.”—Richmond News Leader. 


THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS 
By Howarp W. Opum and Guy B. JoHNson Postpaid $3.00 


Have you ever heard a gang of negroes singing at work? 


Of all de beastes in de woods, 

I'd rather be a tick; 

I'd climb up roun’ my true love’s neck, 
An’ there I'd stick, 

Jus’ to see her roll dem snow-white eyes. 


this book is a decided achievement.”—-The Saturday Review. 
“A very valuable and very interesting volume.”—The Independent. 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS 
Edited by Howarp W. Opum Postpaid $2.00 


Biographical and interpretative sketches of : Woodrow Wilson, Walter Hines Page, Charles 
Brantley Aycock, Seaman A. Knapp, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, Joel Chandler Harris 
Madeline McDowell Breckinridge, Edward Kidder Graham, Booker T. Washington. : 


“Southerners and Northerners alike will find much to interest and stimulate in Southern 
Pioneers.”—The New York Evening Post. 


SOME CYCLES OF CATHAY 
By ALLEN WHITE - Postpaid $1.50 


A vivid picture of three cycles in American development and the question of future progress. 
Are human movements independent of wars? Is the God of battles a minor God? In the great 
march of humanity, which way are the new cycles carrying us? 


(Catalogue sent on request) 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


The University of North Carolina Press 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


Durham, North Carolina 


Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 
Printing : Binding : Lithographing : Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 


The New. Rational Typewriting Series 


NEW 


A New book for every phase of study and practice 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND PREVOCATIONAL STUDY: Adams’ Junior Typewrit- 
ing; SoRelle’s Junior Rational Typewriting. (Both semester pre-vocational courses.) Content: 
Keyboard Technique, with introductory work on Common forms of typing, personal letters, themes, 


etc List Price, $1.00 each 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOO! The New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition. (Two-semester 
course.) Keyboard Technique, Speed Development, Business Correspondence Forms, Manuscript 
Forms, Billing and Statistical Problems, Law and Business Papers List Price, $1.20 


The New Rational Typewriting, Parts 111-V1. A one-semester intermediate course intended to 
articulate with Adams’ Junior Typewriting or Junior Rational. Content: Business Correspond- 
ence Forms, Manuscript Forms, Billing and Statistical, Law and Business Papers. List Price, 80c 

BUSINESS SCHOOLS: The New Rational Typewriting, Intensive Course. Complete course 
designated for four months’ work where two ptriods a day are devoted to typing. Content: In- 
tensive studies, adapted to the business school organization, of the Keyboard Technique, Speed De- 
velopment, Business Letter Forms, Manuscript Forms of the Rational series, plus an introduction 
to advanced projects, with ample laboratory problems to develop typing power. List Prcie, $1.20 

ADVANCED COURSE FOR ALL TYPES OF SCHOOLS Rational Typing Projects. 
(One-semester course.) Content Projects im advanced typing covering various types of work 
usually encountered in offices List Price, $1.00 

The New Rational Books mark, we believe, the greatest strides in the science of teaching type- 
writing that have been made since the introduction of the touch method. They present features never 
before incorporated in a typing textbook. Since the first Rational was published, it has been a leader 
in the educational presentation of the subject. The New Rational simply carries it into an area of 
greater achievement 

Send for full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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